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From The New York Witness. 
THE NATION’S PERIL. 


A million voters may be found to-day in 


the South who cannot read the ballot they | 


will cast next fall for Presidential electors. 
Yet this terrible fact seems to produce no un- 
usual alarm. We meet with no popular en- 
thusiasm in reference to the immediate and 
universal education of this mass of ignorant 


voters. Account as we may for the present | 


indifference to what should awaken in all 
thoughtful citizens the utmost consternation ; 
the duty of the hour is to arouse public feel- 
ing and action in reference to this matter. 
A nation can afford to be poor, but it cannot 


safely have any large number of illiterate citi- | 


zens who may be wielded by designing men 
to.accomplish any bad purpose. The Nether- 
lands were poor, and so were the American 
Colonies, but they were rich in intelligence 
and sentiments of honor. The permanency 
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of our Government rests confessedly on the 
intelligence and integrity of the people. 
Where anything is trusted to the individual 
voter, and he is called to pass upon the grav- 
est national and social qu:stions, what can be 
expected if the grossest ignorance shrouds 
his mind, and he cannot tell whether or not 
he is casting the vote his instincts would lead 
him to prefer. When the war closed it seem- 
ed as if the nation realized its duty towards 
the freedmen, and for a while nothing was 
more popular than the educational work in 
their behalf. Schools sprang up everywhere 
throughout the South. Saeuedleed societies, 
with commendable zeal, sent forth a noble 
army of gifted teachers, and it looked for a 
time as if by means of such philanthropic 
efforts, and the hoped for provision of the 
States immediately concerned, the illiteracy 
of the enfranchised race would soon be re- 


‘> moved. But the nation has fallen back from 


this advanced stage of interest and effort, and 
societies crippled in their resources have been 
compelled to curtail their educational work. 
At the present time, amid the depression 
born of the hard times, and the absorption of 
the public mind in political matters, the duty 
of educating the million of colored voters in 
the South has ceased to be either prominent 
or popular. Right here, then, is the question 
which should come once more to the front, 
In its behalf there needs to be enlisted the 
old time enthusiasm, which will alone gain 
for it the attention it deserves, and that ad- 
justment which is possible. Note what the 
negro has been in South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana, where, because of his ignorance, he has 
become a demagogue, or the victim of dema- 
gogues. Note what our religious and educa- 
tional organizations report as to the efforts of 
the Papal Church to win them over to its 
faith, and bring them under the rule of 
priests. Note the lessening work of such a 
valued agency as the American Missionary 
Association, through the failure of funds 
necessary to enable it to prosecute its splendid 
labors in behalf of the freedmen. These are 
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the signs which attest the nation’s indifference 
to its greatest peril, and show how careless it 
has become as to that illiteracy which is in- 
compatible with free republican institutions. 
This is a subject of the gravest public concern, 
and we make our appeal to all lovers of our 
country to take up with renewed faith, and 
sustain with voice and vote and generous 
gifts, whatever promises to help to intelli- 
gence and a virtuous life this multitude of ig. 
norant citizens. It is a question that needs 
to be taken out of the sphere of partisan poli- 
tics, and remanded to the conscience and jus- 
tice of the American people. 


-o- 


‘““JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 

The brothers, John and Charles Wesley, 
with Richard Pilmore, were one evening hold- 
ing a twilight meeting on the common, when 
they were attacked by a mob and fled from 
its fury for their lives. The first place of ref. 
uge that they found, after being for some 
time separated, was a hedge-row near at hand, 
behind which they hid a few minutes, pro- 
tecting themselves from serious injury by the 
missiles that fell like hail about them, by 
clasping their hands above their heads as 
they lay with their faces in the dust, As 
night drew on, the darkness enabled them to 
leave their temporary retreat for a safer one 
at some distance. They found their way at 
last to a spring-house, where, in comparative 
security, they waited for their pursuers to 
weary of seeking them. “Here they struck a 
light with a flint stone,” dusted their soiled 
and tattered garments, and, after quenching 
their thirst, bathed their hands and faces in 
the water that bubbled from the spring and 
flowed away in a sparkling streamlet. Then 
it was that Charles Wesley was inspired to 
write “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” with a bit of 
lead which he had hammered into a pencil. 

These circumstances beautifully illustrated 
the hymn, giving to almost every line a real- 
ity that makes it peculiarly significant to 
every loving Christian heart. They had fled 
before their enemies, and found shelter from 
danger ; he sang, 

«Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


— Christian Guardian. 

TELEPHONY is the name given to a new 
discovery by Prof. A. Melville Bell of Brant- 
ford, Ca., by which musical tunes, the hu- 
man voice, and songs spoken and sung before 
one instrument can be made audible by plac- 
ing the instrument to the ear at the other 
end of the line. By this invention, any num- 
ber of messages can be conveyed over one 
wire simultaneously, provided each has a dif- 
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ferent pitch. The tones of the voice can 
pass over the electric wire, enabling the list- 
ener at any distance to hear distinctly what 
is said, and to distinguish the voice of the 
speaker. The practical exemplification of 
the lately discovered system of telephony 
made by the professor affords much pleasure 
and information. 


Abridged from The Contemporary Review. 
WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


(Continued from page 56.) 


Wesley’s visit to Georgia was closely con- 
nected with the operations of these societies, 
One of them had sent settlers, who formed a 
considerable part of the small population of 
the colony ; tke other paid the small stipend 
which he received there. The colonizing 
of Georgia was altogether a pleasing proof 
that Christian benevolence could be warmed 
to enthusiasm at that time in England. 
Oglethorpe, well known as a chivalrous old 
man to the readers of Boswell’s Johnson, 
had carried through Parliament a bill which 
had the effect of releasing many ruined 
debtors from prison. It occurred to Ogle- 
thorpe and his friends to ask fur a certain 
smal] district in America, as a place of settle- 
ment for these destitute persons. A charter 
was quickly obtained from George II., dated 
January 9, 1732, constituting this district the 
province of Georgia, and appointing Ogle- 
thorpe and twenty other gentlemen trustees, 
to hold it for twenty-one years, “in trust for 
the poor.” Funds were most liberally sup- 
plied; and within five months of the signing 
of the charter, Oglethorpe had set sail with a 
hundred and twenty emigrants, and a clergy- 
man appointed as their minister. These were 
the first builders of the town of Savannah. 
The next emigrants were the Salzburg Prot- 
estants, sent by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Then followed a party 
of Scotch Highlanders, then some Moravians, 
and after these the company, including more 
Moravians, with whom Wesley sailed. It is a 
common notion, to which I am surprised to 
see that Mr. Green* bas given the sanction of 
his authority, that this enterprise of Wesley’s 
was a piece of quixotism. To think so is to 
overlook the character of a work which is a 
real honor to the generation which undertook 
it, and to misunderstand Wesley. The 
Georgia trustees, and especially one of the 
most zealous of them, Dr. Burton, were anx- 
ious to find a man who would be a truly 
apostolic chaplain and missionary ; and Dr. 
Burton, who had an Oxtord acquaintance 
with Wesley, urged him to accept the appoint- 
ment. Wesley found various reasons for de- 


*In his “Short History of the English People.” 
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clining ; amongst others, that he could not 
leave his recently widowed mother. But she, 
like a true wife and mother of Wesley’s, said 
that she would give up twenty sons to such a 
work, even if she should never see them 
again. Then Wesley consulted his most 
trusted friends, William Law, John Clayton, 
and others. They all advised him to go. At 
last he consented, his “ chief motive” being 
“the hope of saving his own soul.” Having 
come to this enlliaden, he threw himself 
into his duties with characteriatic ardor and 
thoroughness, and in the extremely ascetic 
spirit which seemed to him the way of Chris- 
tian perfection. But he went as an official 
member of the expedition, which was heaced 
by Oglethorpe in person, and with the object 
of carrying out the plans of Oglethorpe, whom 
he regarded with well-deserved respect and ad- 
miration. He was, it is true, thus challenged 
by ‘“‘an unbeliever:”—“ What is this, sir ; 
are you one of the knights-errant? How, I 
pray, got quixotism into your head?” And he 
replied with his habitual argument, “Sir, if 
the Bible be not true, 1 am as very a fool and 
madman as you can conceive; but if it be of 
God, I am sober-minded.” He never ceased 
to make it his aim to be “a rational and 
Scriptural Christian.” The knights-errant 


in chief were bw and Dr. Burton and 


their colleagues, and they were backed with 
large gifts of money by the governors of 
the Bank of England and the House of 
Commons. 

The leaven of earnest religious feeling, of 
the Anglican type, which in some considera- 
ble degree pervaded the population, shows 
itself in many contemporaneous symptoms. 
To Wesley himself it was well known, and he 
often did it justice. Oxford Methodism repre- 
sented the religious aspirations of young 
men bred in country parsonages and 
other English homes, drawn together by 
elective affinities. Several of the Methodists 
were fellows and tutors of colleges; one of 
them, Hutchins, was unanimously elected 
rector of Lincoln. Whitefield, the son of an 
inn-keeper, was brought up in the Bell Inn 
at Gloucester. When he was ten years old, 
his brother used to read aloud Bishop Ken’s 
“Manual for Winchester Scholars,” and he 
was greatly affected by it. Afterwards) 
“Thomas a Kempis” became a favorite with 
him. When he was sixteen years of age, his 
fastings and devotions rivaled those of any 
monk. And he went up to Oxford fully 
prepared to be a Methodist. Whilst the 
vessel carrying Wesley to Georgia was de- 
tained at Cowes, a young man came casually on 
board. Ingham, one of Wesley's companions, 





n to converse with him. 
“He gave me [he writes] an account of him- 


self, and the reason of his coming. He had left | 
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his parents, he said, who were rich (though 
he was their only son), because they would 
not let him serve God as he had a mind. He 
used to spend a good part of the night in 
prayer, not having opportunity to do it by 
day. When he left aes he did not know 
where he should go, having no clothes with 
him; but he did not seek for money or 
worldly enjoyments, he desired only to save 
his soul. y hen he was traveling, he prayed 
that he might go to some place where he 
would have the advantage of public prayers 
and the Holy Sacrament. He was glad to 
meet with ministers with whom he could 
freely converse about spiritual things.” 

Such elements were mixed in the English 
life from which Wesley sprang, and on which 
his preaching acted. 

The Moravians, and their relations to 
religion in England at this time, form a 
subject on which it would be interesting to 
dwell more at length than my limits will 
allow. One of the unamiable features in 
Wesley’s character was his readiness to turn 
against those from whom he had derived 
spiritual benefit. Having become a “ Chris- 
tian,” as he permanently believed, under the 
teaching of Peter Bihler, the Moravian, he 
afterwards showed bitter enmity towards the 
Moravians and their head, Count Zinzendorf; 
and the reader of his life finds it difficult to 
sympathize to the full both with Wesley the 
devout disciple, and with Wesley the hostile 
accuser. Fora time it seemed as if Wesley 
were becoming absolutely a Moravian, or a 
member of tke Unitas Fratrum, as some of 
the best of his best Methodist friends did 
become, and remained to the end of their 
lives. But his Anglicanism resumed power 
over his mind, and the piety of the Moravians 
began to run to seed in some extraordinar 
developments of doctrine and practice, which 
justly repelled Wesley, and from which the 
community in time recovered themselves. It 
is a great distinction for Moravianism to have 
started Wesley as an evangelist and founder; 
but, apart from him, the success of the 
Moraviauns in this country was not inconsid- 
erable. 

There has always been something very 
winning in the Christian life of the Moravian 
brotherhood. It has exhibited a simplicit 
of faith and practice, a fellowship with 
Christ, a happy contentment, a brotherly 
love, an unconscious fearlessness, which have 
seemed to reproduce what Christianity was 
in its earliest days. Wesley was much struck 
by what he saw of this life amongst the 

oravians who went with him to Georgia, 
and afterwards in the colony. When he re- 
turned to England he fell in with some more 
members of the community, and with a 
young man named Peter Bihbler, a teacher 
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among them. He sat at Bihler’s feet with | branches of the original Wesleyan stock; but 
reat docility, as he taught him that true| Wesley had nothing to do with their origin, 
aith was always accompanied by a constant|and would not have been anxious to claim 
peace, arising from a sense of being forgiven,| connection with them. The founder of 
and by dominion over sin, and that this faith | Welsh Calvinistic Methodism was one Howel 
is given instantaneously. Bihler produced| Harris. He was a young Welshman, who 


persons who bore witness to these doctrines 
from their own experience; and Wesley, 
with his naive way of accepting personal 
testimony, straightway received the doctrines. 
Almost immediately after his own conversion, 
Wesley set out with his friend Ingham to 
visit the Moravians in Germany. He was 
not altogether satisfied with them, nor they 
with him; but he continued to throw in his 
lot with them. He returned to England a 
little before the end of 1738, and on New 


preceded Wesley and Whitefield in the mode 
of preaching by which they made their con- 
verts. This may be distinguished by the title 
Revivalist from the professedly “ — 7 
work of the Moravians. Revivalism began 
in New England under Jonathan Edwards, 
‘about 1730. With a similar kind of preach- 
‘ing, there was a remarkable Revival move- 
|ment in Scotland, at Kilsyth and other 
laces, in 1740. Harris’s preaching in Wales 
gan in 1736. He was converted in the 





Year’s day there were seven of the Methodists, | previous year, being then twenty-one years of 
including the two Wesleys and Whitefield,| age. Soon after he went up to Oxford; but 
taking part in a Moravian love-feast in| remained there only a single term, being un- 
Fetter Lane. For some two years Wesley | able to bear with “ collegiate immoralities,’* 


associated himself with the Moravians, and 
attended their meetings; but in July, 1740, | 
he separated from them, with a company of 
twenty-five men and fifty women, and estab- 
lished meetings at a place called the Found- 
ery. The chief point in dispute was whether 
“the ordinances” should be slighted. The| 
Moravians preached “ stillness ” to those who | 
were waiting for the assurance of forgiveness : | 
they were to use no means of grace, lest they 
should trust to them. The two Wesleys held 


by the means of grace and the Church of! 
bled Whitefield rather than Wesley, both in 


England ; and the Moravians and Methodists 
were henceforth separated from each other. | 
But the Moravians had the stronger at- 
traction for the amiable and enthusiastic, but | 





not strong-minded, Ingham, and also for an- 
other Oxford Methodist, one of the most| 
truly spiritual of the band, the gentle and 

hilosophical Gambold. Ingham went to his 

ome in Yorkshire, and preached far and | 
wide, and formed numerous societies, which | 
he carried over from the Church of England | 
to the Moravian communion. For some time | 
the Moravians in England were a larger and | 
more important body than the Methodists. | 
Outsiders were apt to confound the two) 
bodies, as both preaching instantaneous con- | 
version through receiving the assurance of | 
pardon ; and the more, as Wesley’s organiza- | 
tion was at first copied from that of the Mo- | 
ravians ;-but they in the meantime were re-| 
pudiating and denouncing each other, and 
flinging bitter taunts from either side against 
the two autocrats, Count Zinzendorf and 


and returned to Wales and immediately be- 
gan to preach salvation through a sudden 
consciousness of being forgiven. His expe- 
rience was in many respeets anticipatory of 
Wesley’s. His irregularities as a preacher 
provoked much persecution from clergy, 
magistrates, and mobs; and the persecution 
helped to make him successful. He began 
almost immediately to form his converts into 
societies, in imitation of the Church of Eng- 
land “ religious societies,” which I have al- 
ready mentioned. As a preacher he resem- 


character and in doctrine; but he joined with 
his fervor and his Calvinism an organizing 
instinct which was foreign to Whitefield’s 
nature. His work remains in the large sect 
of Calvinistic Methodists, which is the most 
numerous religious confession in Wales. 

(To be concluded.) 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


(Concluded from page 52.) 
II. 


The question will be asked, “Is there any 
truth in ‘spiritualism?’” This inquiry is 
possibly more curious than useful. If proof 
has been adduced that it is unlawful ina 
scriptural sense, all that is really important, 
to dom who defer to the authority of Holy 
Scripture, is ascertained. For if spiritualism 
is unlawful, being a deceit and fraud, it is 


John Wesley. This controversy was before | Certainly not less so if it be a truth and fact, 


long succeeded by one yet more virulent, and, 
as;time advanced, Wesley increased, whilst 
Zinzendorf decreased. 

Jn some estimates of the numer of Metho- 
dists throughout the world, the Calvinistic 
Methodists are counted as if they were 


| or rather, if it includes some small proportion 
\of the real and the actual; for we suppose no 
one will dispute that it is made up in vast 
| proportion of the unreal. Those who have 
| pai attention to the mysterious connection 


| ®Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, 1. p. 220, 
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between body and mind in our “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made” frame, and who 
have studied the subject of hallucinations, of 
the cheats put upon the senses by the imagin- 
ation and the will, are aware how wide a field 
for illusion and deception exists in this twi- 
light region. The wonders of spiritualism 
are not more wonderful than the clever tricks 
of professors of legerdemain. The evidence 
on behalf of the modern black art is by no 
means stronger than that which, two or three 
centuries ago, supporied the general belief in 
witchcraft ; and which led, both in this coun- 
try and in New England, to the judicial 
murder of many unfortunate persons, some 
of whom were as much deluded as their per- 
secutors, and confessed themselves guilty of 
the most absurd and impossible practices. 
And, after all, the question is not as to the 
general truth of spiritualistic pretences, but 
whether there be a few grains or particles of 
fact mingled with the vast bulk of illusion 
and imposture. The internal evidence, if we 
may so call it, of spiritualism is not in its 
favor. No discovery of any fact of public 
or general interest has been made known; 
and of all the supposed utterances of the 
dead, including some of great name, not a 
sentence has transpired that was worth re- 
peating or remembering. 

The thoughts and pursuits of the spirits 
would seem to be very trifling, and little 
worthy of the attention of men and women 
who are yet in the body. It is a wholesome 
rule, in regard to such phenomena, when no 
immediate explanation is apparent, to wait 
for the denouement. We remember, many 
years ago, reading with much interest Lane’s | 
“ Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- | 
tians.” The writer of this book had been | 


power of coming into such re’ation with 
other persons as to become of the 
knowledge or the thoughts of such persons. 
This of course is deemed a phenomenon of 
mesmerism. Could this be admitted, it would 
undoubtedly solve most of the marvels of 
spiritualism reported by persons whose good 
faith is not open to question. 

While indisposed to concede that the spirit- 
ualist manifestations are true in the sense re- 
ported, i. e. as perceived by the bodily senses 
of the auditors and spectators, there may, we 
are willing to allow, re or less reality 
of another kind. We do not doubt that the 
general belief in the surrounding spirit world 
is most true. This accords with the testimony 
of Scripture, and with the consciousness of 
all nations and tribes of men. It is also a 
reasonable belief, accordant with Scripture 
and with analogy, that the inhabitants of the 
invisible world are of two classes, those who 
love and obey the Holy and Supreme Creator 
and Ruler, and others who are “out of the 
divine harmony,” and who are uvholy and 
rebellious. This is part of the great mystery 
of the permitted origin and continuance of 
evil. Of the holy angels we read they are 
employed in a ministry of love unto “the 
heirs of salvation” on this earth. That the 
other class are, under whatever degree of re- 
straint, tempters and abettors of sinful men 
in all that is evil, is also clearly Scriptural. 
We are by no means disposed to deny that 
these malign beings have a large share in the 
works of spiritualism. What we greatly 
doubt is that they are permitted to cross the 
boundary line of the material world, so as to 
become perceptible by the bodily senses. 

In the capacity of the human mind and 
senses for illusion, they have probably a field 


long resident in Cairo, he was an eminent|wideenough. These considerations may clear 
Arabic scholar, a close observer, and very | up to some, as they do to ourselves, the many 
accurate describer. He gave an account of| passages of Scripture, in which unlawfu! in- 
the doings of a celebrated magician of the | 


period, whose performances, forty to fifty | 
years ago, were among the wonders of Cairo, | 
and of course were seen by many European | 
visitors. Lane confesses in his book that 
after close and repeated scrutiny he was un-| 
able to offer any explanationof them. Years 
after Lane’s book was published, another 
volume appeared, entitled, “The English- 
woman in Egypt,” written by his sister, in 
the appendix to which, written by Lane him- 
self, was a full discovery of the secret of the 
magical performances referred to. This it 
would not be difficult to parallel from the 
sad experiences, as made public in the peri- 
odical press, of perhaps the most eminent 
advocate of spiritualism, Robert Dale Owen. 

Some able and thoughtful men, quite apart 
from the question under discussion, have been 
led to believe that certain persons have the 





tercourse with spirits is spoken of as real. 

The emphatic prohibitions of the decalogue 
do not hinder men from breaking the com- 
mandments; so the making plain the fact 
that necromancy and other practices of spir- 
itualism are forbidden in Holy Scripture 
will not suppress them. Nevertheless the 
caution may not only be useful to some, who 
would not knowingly reject the teachings of 
the Bible; but if those who make profession 
of belief in Christ withheld all countenance 
and encouragement from these practices and 

retensions, it cannot be doubted they would 
greatly abated and their continuance 
abridged. 

We have heard of some apparently Chris- 
tian believers, who in a time of sorrow, from 
the loss of wife, or husband, or child, have 
been tempted by the bait of the possibility of 
renewed intercourse with the departed and 
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loved one. We would entreat any such to 
remember that, if the Bible be true, we are 
utterly forbidden to seek sensible communica- 
tion with the inhabitants of the unseen world. 
It is conceivable that fallen and wicked spir- 
its might be willing, if they had the power, 
to co-operate with men in breaking the di- 
vine law. It is not conceivable that the 
holy and the happy.should do so; and still 
less, if possible, that good spirits should be 
at the call and disposal of the wicked so as 
to appear at their summons or behest. 

All attempts to procure or force such inter- 
change of communication, must be self-delud- 
ing; and may even lay open the unwary to 
temptations never more dangerous than when 
meeting and flattering our own earthly de- 
sires. For these, as well as another class, 
who play with the forbidden, as a child with 
fire, there is the danger of the ion for 
such unhallowed excitement growing like the 
love of intoxicating drinks. For there is a 
mental as well as a bodily liability of this 
nature ; a state in which the unhappy victim 
is taken captive in chains which may be 
loathed and hated, but which cannot be 
thrown off, unless One “ mighty to save,” in- 
terpose to break “the snare of the fowler.” 

It is one of the benign features of the Gos- 
pel to have taken the sting from death—to 

ave brought life and immortality to light— 
and to have cheered the hearts of mourners 
by the hope of blissful re-union with those 
they have eek abe have slept in Jesus. 
Who would exchange such hope and conso- 
lation as this for the miserable delusion of 
pretended communication through the medi- 
um of the bodily senses—communications 
which, even were they real, would be tantal- 
izing, transitory and worthless? 

Those who resort to “spiritualism” for 
knowledge, aid or comfort, forsake living 
waters for very muddy streams indeed. Let 
any one tempted to make this poor exchange, 
think of the wonderful extent of. revelation 
in regard to things unseen, and beyond the 
range of man’s power of discovery, which is 
open to us in the Bible. The origin of man, 
his fall, the divine scheme of redemption, 
the existence of good and evil angels, and 
their several employments, the high destiny 
of redeemed man, and above all the being 
and attributes of God Himself, summed up 
in one word, Love—these are things which 
“the angels desire to look into;” which sug- 
gest the themes of endless adoration and 
praise; and constitute a mine of heavenly 
wisdom, in the acquisition of which we may 

row, but which we can never exhaust. This 
is the field of true spiritual knoweledge, 
where not only the intellect may be fed, but 
the heart and the whole being of the humble 
and devout mind sustained and blessed, by 
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communion with our God and Saviour, 
through the Holy Spirit; not by sense or 
bodily perception, but by inward faith. 

T. Harvey. 


Abridged from New-Eng. Journal of Education. 
THE SPELLING REFORM. 


SHALL WE “ ORTHOGRAPH ” GRADUALLY? 


(Concluded from page 61.) 

Among conclusions of eminent English 
educationalists quoted, is that of Sir C. E. 
Trevelyan, F.R.S.: “The English System 
of spelling is a labyrinth, a chaos, an absurd- 
ity, a disgrace to our age and nation, ‘ 
causing annually increasing millions in all 
the four quarters of the globe, an enormous 
unnecessary expenditure of valuable time, 
and still more valuable temper.” Also that 
of Professor Max Muller: “ A corrupt and 
effete orthography, unhistorical, un- 
systematic, unintelligible, unteachable, but 
by no means unamendable.” Also—after 
adverting to a foreigner’s perplexity over 
“Though the rough cough and hiccough [kup] 
plough me through”—that of Professor 
Meikeljohn: “ A child can put no trust in 
the symbol,—he cannot believe his eyes; he 
can put no trust in the sound,—he cannot 
believe his ears.” 


Well — Dr. Lyon Playfair exclaim : 


“Our wretched orthographic system, from the 
first entrance of a child in school, puzzles its 
perception, bewilders its reason, outrages its 
common sense, unduly tasks its memory, dis- 
courages its endeavor, wastes its most pre- 
cious time, impedes its progress in other at- 
tainments, and virtually cheats it of all edu- 
cation in any degree worthy of the name.” 

In Harper’s Magazine for September, 1870, 
is an account of the life and labors of Se quo- 
yah, inventor of the Cherokee syllabic alpha- 
bet of eighty-five signe. We pretend to have 
an alphabet of twenty-six letters, it is in real- 
ity one of two hundred and fifty syllables. 
Even poor Noah Webster confessed as to ea 
in several score of words,—“head,”’ “heaven,” 
etc., (Spelling Book, page 137): “It is very 
desirable that this useless and perplexing let- 
ter a should be rejected.” Similar lucid in- 
tervals, also, had patient old Worcester. 
But our German-English lexicographer Adler, 
- is sail, had to be confined in a lunatic asy- 

um. 

In our own country, as being eminent in 
the conservative wing of graphy- reforms, may 
be mentioned Prof. D. P. Lindsley, the inven- 
tor of Tachygraphy, some of whose views and 
labors have been incidentally above noticed. 
In a leader in the Rapid Writer (a small but 
excellent quarterly, published at Andover, 
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Mass.) headed “ Cut Off the Dad Branches,” 
he cites Elihu Burritt’s estimate that Eng- 
land has saved £10,000 a year by dropping 
the u from “labor,” “favor,” etc., and very 
logically shows that “we pay $70,000,000 in 
the effort to teach a false system of spelling 
to 7,000,000 children,—about half the num- 
ber in our schools at any given time!” 
Speaking of this barrier to the emancipation 
of the Freedmen from their mental and moral 
bondage, he adds: “‘ If there ar any among us 
who hav too little regard for their own children 
to smoothe for them the path on which their 
infant feet must stumble, we conjure them, in 
the name of God and humanity, to beware of 
the greater sin of crushing by their opposing 
influence the rising hopes of millions less for- 
tunate, who hav neither money nor time to 
squander, but who need all the aids possib'e 
to enable them to take a position among the 
intelligent, virtuus, and happy citizens of our 
great a country.” 

Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale College, 
has reasoned very cogently on this subject, 
both in his lectures at the Smithsonian and 
the Lowell, and in his learned treatises. On 
the main point he says: “The real etymolo- 
gist, the historic student of language, is whol- 
ly independent of any such paltry assistance, 
and would rejoice above measure to barter 
every ‘historical’ item in our spelling during 
the last three hundred years for a strict pho 
netic picture of the language as spoken at 
that distance in the past. Nor do we gain a 
straw’s weight of advantage in the occasional 
distinction to the eye, of words which are of 
different signification, though pronounced 
alike: our language is not so Chinese in its 
character as to require aid of this sort; our 
Writing needs not to guard against ambigui- 
ties which are never felt in our sp ken speech; 
we should no more miss the graphic distinc- 
tion of ‘ meet,’ ‘ meat,’ and ‘ mete,’ of ‘ right,’ 
‘write,’ and ‘rite,’ than we do now that of 
the two ‘cleave’s’ and ‘ page’s,’ the three or 
four ‘found’s’ and ‘sound's,’ or the other 
7 of homonyms of the same class.” (See 

is “ Language and the Study of Language,” 
page 469. ew York: Scribner & Co.; 
1872.) 

Another phase of the question of “ weight 
of advantage” is presented in the pertinent 
an of Prof. G. L. Raymond: “Would it 
mar the literary excellence of English to let 
people recognize that in the original Saxon 
the ‘ holiness’ of God meant really his ‘whole- 
ness,’ and without the w at that? that ‘ weigh’ 
means ‘way,’ and ‘foreign’ is the Latin 
Soris f and ‘numb,’ ‘some,’ ‘ghostly,’ ‘ rhyme,’ 
dough,’ ‘guise,’ ‘neighbor,’ ‘ doubt,’ ‘ mourn,’ 

guarantee,’ ‘haunt,’ ‘ plea,’ ‘rhythm,’—could 
we not find forms more sensible through 
which to represent the Saxon numen, sum, 
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gastlic, rime, doh, gise, nehbor, the Dutch na- 
buur, the French douter, morne, garant, han- 
ter, the Norman pile, and the Greek ruth- 
mos £” 

But this review has exceeded its proper 
limits, and adequate notice of other publica- 
tions, organizations, and laborers co-operating 
in the reform must await some future occa- 


sion. B. F. B. 


From The Sunday-School World. 
THE BIBLE AS A PLAYTHING. 


BY AYELIA E, BARR. 


I use the words with a most painful sense 
of their incongruity, and a most sincere re- 
gret that they should have any real meaning. 
But that they have, there is abundant evi- 
dence in a large number of recognized religi- 
ous newspapers and periodicals. Turn to the 
department in them specially set aside for 
the boys and girls, and in a very large pro- 
portion, biblical puzzles, biblical conundrums 
and charades are a leading feature. 

This is a kind of “ familiarity” with holy 
things that “breeds contempt.” It is not 
that “searching of the Scriptures” which 
Timothy’s mother taught him, and certainly 
is not a search after those things which tend 
to the conversion of the soul. 

If the Bible is indeed the veritable and 
inspired message from God to man—the ten- 
derest and the most awful expression of His 
love towards us—is it right to give it to chil- 
dren to make puzzles out of, to construe and 
torture into all corte of odd and preposterous 
connections, to make of it sport and laughter 
and mental legerdemain? 

I am sure that, in the majority of cases 
where this thing is permitted in God-fearing 
families, it is rather a passive than an active 
offence. The parents have not really consid- 
ered the matter, and the children associate it 
with the Bible, and therefore reason, if they 
reason at all, that it must be right. 

But it is always wrong to lower the tone of 
religious sentiment. Suppose that the hu- 
man being nearest to our love and reverence 
had left us when “God took him”—letters 
full of the wisest counsels and the tenderest 
love; would we suffer them to be turned into 
games to while away an idle hour? or riddled 
into nonsense to tax the ingenuity of a child’s 
mental powers? But how much more hol 
the covenant of God, the story of the life 
and death of our Saviour! 

There never was a time when it was more 
necessary to teach children the most profound 
reverence for the word of God. Traitors are 
in the citadel of the Church, and open foes 
are before her gates impugning its authority 
and denying its inspiration; it is therefore 
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our plain duty to hold it in greater reverence | der and treason alone excepted. . . . If 
and in higher honor. ° - +  +|these oaths are kept inviolate, the course of 
In my humble opinion, parents cannot t00/jn<tice must be effectually obstructed. If 


a = d po amet Pero P indeed they are not kept, Master Masons are guilty 


be hard if this glorious book, the stay, the of false swearing, and that continually.” 
comfort and the hope of humanity in all| Need more be said to prove that a Friend 
ages, should have to make this mournful | cannot rightly be a mason? Let us cite 


complaint ; “ T have been wounded in the house Finney’s evidence still farther: “‘ It seems to 
of my friends.” 


me clear as noonday, that it is an anti-Chris- 
tian institution.” Such was the common 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ {conviction of a large number of members of 
different religious denominations, who, about 
fifty years ago, after the alleged putting to 

— death of one of their number (Morgan) who 
FREEMASONRY.—A correspondent of the|had renounced the order and revealed its 
Monthly Record for the last month (Eighth | secrets, left masonry by thousands at a time. 
month,* 1876) inquires, whether there is| Forty-five thousand, as ©. G. Finney as- 
anything in freemasonry to prevent a Friend | serted, abandoned the order within a few 
from becoming a freemason? To obtain an| years, 


answer to this question, we know of no bet- 
ter course to pursue than to ascertain what | 
opinion has been formed of masonry by men 
of Christian character who have been inti-| [pn this, and this alone, it approaches Chris- 
mately acquainted with it. Amongst these | tianity ; but in the narrowness of its limited 
very few can be entitled to greater confi-| benevolence, it falls short. To our judg- 
dence and respect than the late well known! ment, a practical evil connected with it is, 
and much loved Charles G. Finney. that, being essentially without recognition 
When a young man, he became a mason; |of Christianity, or any religion unless it be 
passed through “three degrees,” and be-| natural” religion, or some vague reference 
came a “master mason.” After coming | to that of the Old Testament,—its tendency 
under deep religious conviction, he found | js to substitute the Christian religion; with 
himself ‘converted from freemasonry to|some, at least, of its votaries. Moreover, 
Christ ;” and then, as he records his impres-| the fact that all who enter the portals of any 
sions, ‘‘ Its oaths appeared to me to be mon-| secret association must do so blindly, as re- 
strously profane and. barbarous.” | gards the kind and extent of the obligations 
This and other similar expressions occur | they are to submit to, should alone suffice, 
in a book written by C. G. Finney upon |jn our judgment, to deter tho.e whose con- 
Masonry, many years after he had, as are-| sciences forbid them to yield unreserved 
quirement of duty, withdrawn entirely from | allegiance to any authority, to any will 
it. In addition to his own personal know-| whatever, except that which is Divine. 
ledge, he gives in his book the testimony of 
several others, of more extensive acquaint- 
ance with the order, whose entire credibility 
he accepts and attests. He does not charge 
all those who are masons with discreditable 
motives or unchristian characters; but ad- 
mits that “‘many good men are masons, being 
strangely blinded to the enormities of the 
system.” But he testifies that “all masons 
above the first two degrees have solemnly 
sworn to conceal each other’s crimes, mur- 

































































PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 16,1876. | 



































The very best claim made on behalf of 
masonry by its advocates is, that it promotes 
mutual beneficence amongst its members, 









































































































































THE CONFERENCE AT BELPER.—We have 
read with interest some remarks, sent with 
a letter from a Friend in Obio, animadvert- 
ing upon an account copied some time since 
upon our pages from the British Friend, of 
a conference held at Belper, England, by 4 
number of members of the Society of Friends. 
As stated at the time, our object in repro- 
ducing this account was, to furnish our read- 
ers with information in regard to current 
“oP. 127. affairs in the Society in England. In view 
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of the position always maintained by | “September 4th, 1813." This is said to have 


Friends’ Review, of loving respect for Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, as not only the oldest, 
but in some respects the most important 


sympathy with the harsh condemnatory ex- 


pressions applied, in that account, to the | 


body of Friends in England. Our purpose 
was, leaving the language of the report 
quo'ed to explain itself, to avoid controver- 
sial discussion of the subject. On the first 


page of our la t number (No. 4) will be found | 


a communication relating to it, which sets 
forth views with which we are entirely in 
sympathy. 


-_ 


REMINISCENCES OF LEv1 CoFrFIN.—This book, 
just published by the Western Tract Society, of 


Cincinnati, Ohio,* is extremely interesting. Some | 
of us who were men and women before the civil | 
|on the day preceding. Baltimore Y. M. opens 


war began, can hardly yet realize how rapidly its 
events, and those of the period of slavery which 
preceded it, are passing into history. Children 
now at school are taught the great facts of our 


country’s emancipation; but the magnitude of | 


the transition can scarcely be appreciated except 
by those who have lived through it, and who 
formerly saw something of life in the slave-hold- 
ing States. No more impressive delineation of 
the sufferings of the slaves, and of their valua- 
tion of freedom and sacrifices to obtain it, has 
come under or notice than that contained in 
L. Coffin’s book. A multitude of incidents, nar- 
rated in simple but effective style, attract and 
keep the reader’s attention, and arouse his sym- 
pathies. 

The autobiography is preceded by a brief ac- 
count of the genealogy of the Coffin family; 
and is continued until its author's return from a 
visit to Europe, in 1867. The part taken by L. 
Coffin’s wife, Catharine Coffin, remembered as 
(“Aunt Katy” by many of her colored friends) in 
the “Underground Railroad,”” was a very im- 
portant one; and justice is done to it in the 
book. Good likenesses of both are given as 
frontispieces. 


——————d 


THE First RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER.—From 
the office of the Christian Observer, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., we have received a fac-simile of a 
page of the first number of the Re/igious Remem- 
brancer, issued in Philadelphia, with the date of 


—— 


* Pages 712; price, $2.00. 


been the first newspaper ever published, with -a 


| distinctly religious aim. As stated in a circular 


accompanying our copy, “other religious papers 


Yearly Meeting of Friends in the world, | “#4 been issued before ; but they were in their 


it hardly seemed needful for us to disclaim | 


character very unlike the religious papers now 
published. They confined themselves almost 
entirely to religious essays. Instead of newspa- 
pers they were periodical tracts. But the ‘ Re- 
ligious Remembrancer,’ as will be seen on exam- 
ining the enclosed reproduction, had a much 
wider aim; its plan included religious intelli- 
gence and secular news. It gave its readers edi- 
torial articles, original correspondence, original 
poetry, selected articles, religious intelligence, 
and obituary notices. It was therefore the first 
of the religious newspapers,” 


> —_ 


APPROACHING YEARLY MEETINGS.—Western 
Yearly Meeting commences on Sixth-day, the 
15th, and Indiana Y. M. on Fourth-day, the 27th 
inst. Kansas Y. M. on the 6th of Tenth month. 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders in each, 


at 3 P. M. on Seventh-day,the 21st of Tenth 
month; Meeting of Ministers and Elders at 10 
A. M. on the same day; North Carolina Y. M. on 
Sixth-day, the 3rd of Eleventh month, Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders preceding day. 





DIED. 

WHEELER.—In Berlin, Mass,, Eleventh month 
25th, 1875, Olive, wldow of the late Levi Wheeler, in 
the goth year of her age; she was the oldest member 
of the Society of Friends in Bolton, of which for more 
than fifty years she was an efficient and beloved mem- 


ber. Though living at a distance from meeting, she 
was seldom absent from a First or week-cay gathering. 
For several years she had been prevented by physical 
infirmities from taking part in the active duties of life, 
yet many, not only in the religious society to which 
she belonged, but neighbors and friends, bear grateful 
testimony to her many deeds of kindly Christian court- 
esy and love. « The memory of the just is blessed.” 
Prov. x. 7. 


DrECOU.—At his residence, near Trenton, N. J., 7th 
mo. 29th,1876, Peter DeCou, in the 74th year of his age; a 
beloved elder and overseer of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. He loved the Lord in his youth, and being desirous 
to live the life of the righteous he was not forsaken by 
Him whom he loved to serve. He early became use- 
ful both in religious and civil society. Although par- 


‘alysis prevented communication by speech, his friends 


have the consoling belief that through the mercy of his 
Redeemer his end was peace. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of The Corporation of 
Haverford College will be held at the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, on 
Second day, Tenth Month gth, 1876, at 3 o’clock P. M. 





| Members are particularly desired to keep the notice in 
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view, and attend the Annual Meetings. The charter | Afric’s long oppressed, down-trodden, despised 
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requiring a quorum of twenty Shareholders to transact and rejected children, in their best dress and 


business, it is sometimes difficult to assemble the re- 
quisite number. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., Secretary. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_____ 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
MounT P.EasaNT, O., Ninth mo. 5th, 1876, 

Esteemed friend:—Most of our friends 
have returned home, and I learn from them 
that it was a highly favored Yearly Meeting ; 
that the business was transacted with great 
harmony and Christian love. Perhaps the 
most important business was the revision of 
the discipline. The revised form as reported 
by the committee appointed last year, was 
first read through without comment, then read 
by nena: Some changes were proposed, 
and a few, I understood, were adopted; but 
only a few, and the whole was adopted with 
a great degree of unanimity. Devotional 
meetings were held in the mornings, and al- 
most every evening during the meeting, 
wherein the gospel of life and salvation was 

reached to large and attentive audiences. 

here were some fifteen or sixteen ministers 
from other Yearly Meetings in attendance. 
A very large concourse of people collected on 
First-day, that filled the two meeting-houses 
of Friends, and also two other meeting- 
houses in the town, besides a large meeting 
in the yard, and yet numbers were in the 
streets because there was not room in the| 
houses. Our friend J. B. Braithwaite was 
there with the other ministers, and had very 
acceptable service. J 





a 





SoUuTHLAND COLLEGE, 
Helena, Arkansas, Eighth mo. 8th, 1876. 


Esteemed Friend :—In my last it was stated 
that everything was duly arrauged for exhi- 
bition and commencement, and anxious look- 
ing students were closely engaged in reviewing. 
The final results of all of which were very 
satisfactory and highly gratifying to professor, 
associate teachers and managers, and we 
doubt not would have been to the numerous 
generous contributors of the school, Exam- 
ination papers passed at the required per cent. 
The exhibition on the evening of the 15th 
was attended by about 500 persons. The ex- 
ercises consisted of original orations, composi- 
tions, declamations, dialogues, concerts, &c. 
But the commencement exercises on the 
morning of the 16th of Sixth month, 1876, 
may be styled indeed the great Centennial 
feast of the colored patrons and friends of 
Southland College. By eight o’clock, A. M., 


great occasion, to them 
their young people, ins 


finest humor, from distances of 20, 50, 75 and 
80 miles away, as well as neighbors. Parents 
had come these distances for their children in 


wagons, bringing horse-feed and lunch along 
to save expenses, and to be able to settle up 
their board bills. All looked as if on that 
very great, some of 
tead of being as in 
times past placed on the Auction Block, were 


to take a position far in advance of anything 
that had been achieved amongst them since 
emancipation, in these ‘‘ low-grounds of sor- 
row’ 
phans and had known no parental care since 


in Arkansas. The class were all or- 


their freedom, but that of my husband and 


self. As we accompanied them up the aisle of 
our large meeting-room and were seated before 


the audience, it was an impressive moment, 
and reminded me of an old fashioned Quaker 
wedding. I always noticed on such occasions 
that all seemed to hold their breath while the 
ceremony was being rehearsed; and thus it 
was while these orations were delivered, the 
most profound quiet prevailed and intense 
attention was given by all present. Their 
subjects were well chosen, viz.: Freedom, 
Science, and “ Heroism of Woman,” the lat- 
ter by the girl (not yet 17 years old) and 
were all that could have been expected of 
them, both in diction and delivery. When 
they had finished, an elegant bouquet of our 
beautiful “Sunny South” flowers, prepared 


| for the occasion, was given them in token of 


well-discharged duties. Then followed the 
baccalaureate address by Prof. W. B. Wright, 
conferring degrees, and remarks from Amasa 
and Lydia M. Chace ; concluded with prayer 
from self and husband, commending these, 
with ourselves and all present, to Him who 
“hitherto hath helped us;” and whose is the 
work, in which for more than twelve years, 
we have, in the face of all sorts of opposition 
and hindrances, constantly, patiently and 
persistently labored, with an eye single to the 
glory of God, and the education and elevation 
of this people, of whom it has so long been 
affirmed that such could not be done. Of 
this we never ourselves had any doubt, even 
in the darkest days of abolitionism 35 years 
ago; nor of their successfully mastering the 
higher branches of mathematics, classics and 
natural sciences,—and now just let me an- 
swer right here the question asked us by let- 
ters, received frequently from many of our 
old associates and friends in the North and 
West, “ What are you doing down there s0 
long among the ‘ darkies’ and cotton?” The 
foregoing gives partly the answer so far as 
educational work in this school is concerned. 


our halls, parlors, verandahs, and other stand-| Opened in Helena, in 1864, as an Orphan 


ing room were thronged by eager crowds of| Asylum, and of children knowing nothing of 
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letters with a few exceptions, and part of it | meeting-house where the minister was sellin 
taught awhile in a government mule stable va-| whisky near by. We are thankful and lad 
cated for that purpose. We settled here, on 80 | to believe that there will be a change oun 
acres of good land, in 1866, as a Normal In-| before his school closes. Oh! for more 
stitute, in a plank school-house. Organized | purity of heart, a better state of morals, a 
in 1873 as a college, a course of study | higher standard of social life, domestic order 
adopted, such as from experience was be-| and regularity amongst these people and the 
lieved to be suited to the wants of this people | South generally, less indulgence in intemper- 
and country, and a class received. In 1876,| ance, inordinate affection and licentiousness 
chartered as Southland College, and class amongst members of the same families, 
graduated. About 3,000 pupils have at-| churches and neighbors, to say nothing of the 
tended it. About 90 have gone out as teach- frequent outbreaks of murderous revenge that 
ers, who on an average are teaching at least so often reach our ears and fill our hearts 
50 pupils each, and have organized Bible-| with sadness. One man beat another 
schools, Tract Readings, and Temperance meet-|to death a few days ago near us with a 
ings, and are laboring therein: thus bringing | neck yoke. Indeed, miniature “ Hamburg” 
thousands under the influences of this Insti-| riots are enacted thick and frequent through- 
tution, and making them feel indirectly the | out the territory once subjected to “the sum 
help bestowed upon them while here through | of all villianies,” and it is useless to suppose 
the benevolent contributions of our many | that such will be stayed, and that law and 
friends who annually send sums to be thus | order will be of mushroom growth upon soil 
applied. Commodious school-rooms, meeting- where the guerillas, bush-whackers, deserters, 
room, and elegant boarding-house have taken and hone of both armies are left tramping 
the place of the plank barracks. Monthly, | about, as we find them here and elsewhere 
Preparative and meeting for worship have | by swarms; subsisting off the industrious and 
been established here; and a meeting for wor- | law-abiding citizens. During political cam- 
ship at Hickory Ridge, with a request gone paigns, as at present, these grow more bold 
forward for a Preparative, held in a nice new | and daring. hile our dear friends, Amasa 
meeting-house there, with a school in it; and Lydia M. Chace, in a recent mission tour 
taught by one of our graduates, with about |in Mississippi, were holding a temperance 
100 scholars enrolled, Bible-school of about | meeting for colored people, he was interrupted 
140, large Tract-Reading and temperance or- | while speaking by some white men, who af- 
ganization; with a few members settled at | terward went out of the house and were seen 
Holly Grove, 20 miles further west, on the| by moonshine about his carriage, and he 
R. R., calling on our Monthly Meeting to found his harness cut to pieces when meeting 
“Come over and help us.” We want a| broke. They had previously passed over that 
Friends’ ay. poxpme te in which to meet county and held meetings undisturbed. 
for worship, and to open a Bible-school, that These straws show which way the wind blows. 
we may control, &c. Will our helpers east of |Our school opens again 9th of 10th month 
the Allegheny mountains, who have so gen-| for a term of 9 months. Persons willing to 
erously defrayed all costs of property at | aid orphans and widows’ daughters in quali- 
Hickory Ridge, encourage their neighbors to | fying for teachers may do so by remitting by 
help, and not grow weary themselves, and | drafts or P. O. orders. Very truly, 

let Southland Monthly Meeting of colored | Aipa CLARK. 
Friends extend her borders, and gather in the P.S. We have two marriages on hand in 
scores of hungry souls that are enquiring | oy, nestio 

eagerly of Friends for something more satisfy- . 
ing and substantial than they get in the r ed 

other churches, with their rites and ceremo- From The Lyne Reporter. 

nies. There is general division, and there A PAGE OF OLDEN HISTORY. 

are separations amongst both Baptists and | mp 

Methodists through these parts, and an open| Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, in his “Topographi- 
door is set before Friends, but without money |cal and Historical Description of Boston,” 
from abroad it cannot be done; neither can | page 67, says:—“ When the Count de Ro- 
the educational work progress as rapidly as is|chambeau was sent, in 1780, from France, 
greatly needed. Let us qualify swarms of| with six thousand men, to the assistance of 
teachers, and wherever they go they exert the United States in the war of the Revolu- 
an influence in favor of Friends and their|tion, in which he did great service at the 
manner of worship, and church regulations, | siege of Yorktown, he had among his chap- 
ministry, &c., and at once we see light and_|lains the Abbe Robin, a person of considera- 
intelligence, moral reform, and thrift spring- | ble culture and judgment, who, in a series of 
ing up. One of our best and ablest temper-| thirteen letters to a friend, gave a very dis- 
ance workers has opened school in a Baptist | criminating account of his travels through the 
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country. Unlike most of the English touriste, 
who fill their pages with the recital of wonder- 
ful adventures among the wild Indian tribes,the 
Abbe, with a philosophic mind, entertained 
his readers in a much more rational manner, 
describing objects and matters of consider- 
able interest.” He was, it appears, a Catho- 
lic in religion. The first of this series was 
written from Boston, and dated June 24th, 
1781, from which we make the following ex- 
tract respecting Sunday and worship :— 

“Sunday is observed with the utmost strict- 
ness; all business, how important soever, is 
then totally at a stand, and the most innocent 
recreations and pleasures prohibited. Boston, 
that populous town, where at other times 
there is such a hurry of business, is on this 
day a mere desert. You may walk the streets 
without meeting a single person; or if by 
chance you meet one, you scarcely dare to 
stop and talk with him. Upon this 
day of melancholy you cannot go into a house 
but you find the whole family employed in 
reading the Bible; and, indeed, it is an af- 
fecting sight to see the father of a family 
surrounded by his household, hearing him 
explain the sublime truths of this sacred vol- 
ume. 

“Nobody fails here of going to the place of 
worship appropriated to his sect. In these 
places there reigns a profound silence; an 
order and respect is also observable which 
has not been seen for a long time in our Cath- 
olic churches. Their psalmody is grave and 
majestic, and the harmony of the poetry, in 
their national tongue, adds a grace to the 
music, and contributes greatly towards keep 
ing up the attention of the worshippers. 

“All these churches are destitute of orna- 
ments. No addresses are made to the heart 
and the imagination; there is no visible ob- 
ject to suggest to the mind for what purpose 
@ man comes into these places, who he is and 
what he will shortly be. Neither painting 
nor sculpture represent those great events 
which ought to recall him to his duty and 
awaken his gratitude. Nor are those heroes 
in piety brought into view whom it is his 


The pomp of ceremony is here wanting to 
shadow out the greatness of the King he goes 
to worship; there are no processions to testi- 
fy the homage we owe to Him, that Great 
Spirit of the Universe, by whose will nature 
itself exists, through whom the fields are 
eovered with harvests and the trees are loaded 
with fruits. 

“The Quakers, still greater enemies to out- 
ward -ceremonies in worship, have banished 
from amongst them the very appearance of a 
priesthood ; in vain will you look into their 
meeting-houses for a minister particularly 
commissioned to speak in the name of the 
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Divinity. The eye can discover nothing but 
a silent, meditating, melancholy assembly, 
collected together without any apparent mo- 
tive or design, till at length the Holy Spirit, 
seizing upon the faculties of some one in the 
congregation, heats, agitates, and makes a 
priest of him in an instant. This infusion of 
the Spirit is bestowed without exception of 
age, sex or condition. He who has been en- 
gaged all his life in the meanest and most in- 
significant occupations, and the circle of 
whose ideas has circumscribed within the 
most narrow bounds, becomes all at once an 
oracle and an interpreter of the sublime 
truths of Christianity.” 


From The Public ition 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AT THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 


At the time Captain Cook visited these 
islands, in 1778, the people had given up 
cannibalism. The American Missionaries 
first arrived in 1820, at which time Kameha- 
meha [I. had abolished idolatry. Relics of 
the original idol worship in the time of Ka- 
mehameha I. are shown among the exhibits, 
and consist of several wooden idols, one of 
them being Kamehameha’s god of War. 
This is about three feet high, carved from a 
single block of wood. It must have been a 
power in the land, as Kamehameha I. was 
universally successful in his wars; it is rather 
dilapidated now though, and is calculated 
only to excite one’s mirth. The language 
was reduced to writing in 1822, and since 
then over 200 works, religious and educa- 
tional, have been published in Hawaiian. 
Some of these books are on exhibition. The 
schools are supported by the Government, and 
so plentiful are they that there is one teacher 
for every 27 children, between the ages of 
6 and 18. Scarcely a Hawaiian of mature 
years can be found who does not read and 
write his own language. 

Photographs of a buildings, teachers 
and scholars are exhibited, which, besides 
showing the degree of attention paid to edu- 


f b is | cation, also gives a very good idea of the 
duty to admire and endeavor to imitate. | 


civilization of the natives and the character 
of the architecture. 

The Exhibits are mostly arranged in glass 
cases, which surround the space, and in which 
they can be examined either from the outside 
or inside. They are exhibited by the gov- 
ernment, and contain articles not only from 
the Sandwich Islands, but also from Tahiti 
and the Caroline Islands. Two cases are 
known especially as Queen Emma’s exhibit. 

Minerals,—Any reference. to this country 
recalls at once to mind the great volcanoes, 
and it is not surprising to find among the 
exhibits several cases or collections of lava. 
Professor Hitchcock, the Commissioner, has 
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made an especial study of the subject, and 
one collection made by him shows a large 
number of minerals, crystallized and conglom- 
erated, which have resulted fiom volcanic 
action. One of the most beautiful of these 
specimens is a mass of crystals of sulphur. 
The collections seem to have been made as 
much with reference to the varied forms the 
lava assumed as to the minerals of which it 
was composed. Some specimens contain 
coins eo into the molten mass before it 
cooled. The lava constitutes nearly the en- | 
tire mineral display, as no mines are found 
on the islands, which being of volcanic origin 
would naturally contain no deposits. For 
the same reason no coal is found there. | 
Some charred wood is shown, but this is only | 
the result of the lava encircling the trunks 
of large trees. 

Native Woods.—Several varieties of woods 
are exhibited, most of which are susceptible 
of a fine polish. The windward sides of the 
mountains are covered with dense forests up 
to eight or ten thousand feet above the sea 
level. A collection of named woods includes | 
the following: Kou, koa, bread fruit, alge- 


roba, ohia, saffron, black koa, sandal- wood, | 
orange, Oheahea, kamani, ahakea, akalea, 
ee cocoanut, mango, aiai, tamarind, | 


lue hao, icaca, kauwila, and volcano wood. | 
Of these woods the kou appears to be the 
most valuable. It is similar in appearance | 
and character to black walnut, but has a| 
finer grain and is not so heavy. It can be| 
turned into all shapes, and never cracks, or| 
checks, as is the case with most woods. A| 
large number of jars are shown made from 
this wood and the black koa. These are| 
used by the natives as a receptacle for a| 
food called poa, the staff of life among them, | 
a farinaceous food made from a root called | 
taro, something like a turnip. This is baked | 
and made into a porridge. The natives do| 
not like it until it begins to ferment. Several 
tables and stands are on exhibition made of 
a variety of these woods, which are combined | 
with beautiful effect. 

Manufactures—But little manufacturing | 
of any kind is attempted. The most notable | 
is an iron foundry at Honolulu, where sugar) 
machinery, boilers, and other machinery are | 
made, more for the purpose of repairing | 
disabled vessels than for new work. Native | 
manufactures are of a very primitive nature. | 
Cloth is made from the inner bark of the’ 
bread-fruit tree by a kind of felting process ; | 
the fibre is steamed and then pounded with | 
wooden mallets, on whose surface grooves are | 
cut. A cloak made in this manner, on the | 
island of Tahiti, and ornamented with shells, 
is shown, and also several larger pieces of| 
cloth or felt, quite thin and tough, and orna- | 
mented with floral designs. Some furniture, 





before referred to, shows considerable skill in 
cabinet work. Beyond this there are no ex- 
hibits of manufacturing industry. 

Agricultural Products—On the windward 
side of the mountains the soil is fertile and 
admirably adapted to the raising of sugar 
cane. Some stalks are exhibited fully 20 feet 
long. The sugar interest is the principal one, 
and sugar forms the chief article of export. 
Several casks of sugar of various grades are 
exhibited from light brown to a very white 
coffee sugar. None of this is refined, as there 
are no refineries on the islands, but the 
product is shipped as raw sugar principally 
to San Francisco. The total export in 1873, 
the latest date at which statistics are given, 
was 23,129,101 pounds, with 146,459 gallons 
of molasses. Rice is also raised, and about 
two million pounds are exported annually. 
The experiment of raising coffee and cotton 
has been tried, but both are subject to de- 
structive blights. The mountain slopes are 
not adapted to cultivation, but are good 
grazing lands. Large numbers of cattle and 
goats are raised, and their hides form a con- 
siderable item of export. In 1873 there were 
shipped 329,507 pounds of wool. 

The Society, Caroline and Marquesas 
Islands.—Included in the exhibits are items 
of interest from the above named islands, 
which lie in the Polynesian archipelago, 
about 35 degrees further south, or in from 10 
to 15 degrees south latitude. One of the 
most interesting is the model of a sloop- 
rigged vessel, of about 20 tons burthen, from 
the Society Islands. Its uliarity is its 
sharp prow, great depth and narrowness. It 
is a double-ender. Its single mast stands in 
the middle of the boat ; its sail is fastened al- 
ternately to one end and then the other of 
the vessel, avoiding the necessity of going 
about when taking the other tack. Its clip- 
per build would make it extremely liable to 
upset, but this is provided against by an out- 
rigger extending for some distance from the 
vessel to the windward and terminating in 
a sharp built canoe, which can be freighted 
at will. Such vessels are said to be very 
rapid sailers. Another peculiarity of the 
vessel is that it is put together entirely with 
thongs, and its sails is made of braided flags. 
They are very well adapted to the latitude 
where there is a steady trade wind. The 
steering is done entirely with oars. 

From the Micronesian Islands there is an 
exhibit of beautiful pink corals which are 
unsurpassed in beauty by anything of the 
kind ever seen here. They attract great at- 
tention, and the majority of them have been 
already sold. This variety of coral is said 
to be found no where else than on the reefs 
about these islands, where the natives, who 
are expert watermen, dive for them. 
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The full dress of a Caroline Island belle is 
shown, and consists simply of a cape about a 
foot broad, made of strips of cocoa bark and | and eight stripes of red, white and blue, repre- 
worn about the shoulders. A waterproof | senting eight inhabited islands. 


cloak of novel construction is also shown.| Other Exhibits—Among the articles exhib- 
At each knot of an ordinary fish net is tied a| ited is the olona fibre, which may prove 


standards. It has the cross of St. George, 
made of red, white, and blue, for a union, 


bunch of seaweed. This being spread over 
the shoulders, net side under, forms a perfect 
protection against wet. 

Queen Emma’s Exhibit.—Two cases of cu-| 
riosities and fancy articles are shown by the | 
relict of Kamehameha IV. Many of these 
belonged to the line of kings which became 
extinct with the death of Kamehameha V. | 


to be worthy of further experiment as a rival 
of hemp or even of flax. It is the inner bark 
ot a sbrub, which at the age of three years, is 
of the right size for stripping. It can be 
shred into very fine dunn which are re- 
markably strong. A bird’s nest is peculiar 
from the fact that it contains no vegetable 
or animal matter. It appears to be made of 


Among them are several kehelas, or plumes,| horse hair, but is made of what ia called 
about four feet long, made of the feathers of|“ pele’s hair,” a form assumed sometimes by 
rare birds of brilliant plumage, and carried | hot lava. 

over the heads of royal personages on state) The highest point reached by vegetation is 
oceasions. One of them is made from the! 12,000 feet, and at that elevation the silver 
feathers of the mamo, or royal bird, under | sword plant grows, the flower of which is on 
each of whose wings one yellow feather grows. | exhibition. One large case contains the 
To make a kehela very many of these birds| birds found on the islands. They are not 
must be plucked, and thus it is made a rare|named. One red bird as large as an oriole, 
and expensive ornament. A cape, or neck-|and with a brilliant red plumage, is the bird 
lace, about ten inches broad, made of the|that constructs the nests from pele’s hair. 
same feather, is also shown, and is valued at| Castor oil and candle nut oil is also exhib- 
$600. Several feather tippets, or small boas, | ited; the latter is made from a nut bearing 
are also exhibited. the above name. 

A relic of the days when human flesh was) The Oahu College sends a collection of 
considered wholesome food, is shown in a land shells, containing between 800 and 900 
spittoon inlaid with human bones. Articles | varieties. They have been found on the 
connected with the reign of the founder of) island of Oahu and nowhere else in the world. 
the line have been religiously preserved, and | Their habitat is under the mosses and lichens 
Kamehameha First’s war clubs form a part| attached to the bark of trees. Many varieties 
of the exhibit. There is also a cane made of|are not found alive and are believed to be 
a lance-wood spear, which belonged to that | extinct. 
doughty warrior. His bed,a model of which) Several paintings by a resident of Hono- 
is also shown, is made of a large pile of| lulu are, curiously enough, only copies of 





equare mats, woven out of sea weeds. The| 
pillows are braided, of a much stiffer material, 
and look rather hard. Some sticks, used in| 
what is called the ‘hulu dance,” are said to | 
be musical instruments. There is an ancient | 
stone adze in the collection, but at what age | 
it was made does not appear. Fishhooks | 
made of bone, and designed for large game, | 
are of peculiar construction. Another style, | 
to be used on a trolling line, consists of two | 
large shells with a hook protruding from | 
between them. 
There is a large collection of ferns, com- 
rising 120 varieties, found on the islands. | 
hese are carefully pasted on card board, 
and labelled with their botanic names. The 
collection also has lichens, mosses, seaweed, | 
&c. A very pretty wreath is made up of| 
small colored shells, colored corals, and | 
mosses. In the centre is the motto, in mosses, 
“ Aloha America, 1876,” or “ Love to Ameri- 
ca.” The motto of the Kingdom, translated, 
is “Righteousness is the life of nations.” 
This motto is on the flag, which is a combi- 





nation of the American, French, and English 


American paintings representing scenes of 
Indian life. Their execution is not in any 
way remarkable. The town of Hilo is 
painted by a native artist. The drawing is 
fair, but the coloring is that of a child in art. 

In Horticultural Building are two large 
ferns which are well worth seeing. The 
varieties are unlike any found elsewhere than 
on these islands. The exhibit is interesting 
in many ways, and will prove particularly 
gratifying to those to whose efforts the civili- 
zation and Christianizing of the inhabitants 
of Hawaii are due. 


-e- 


Dr. THomson, of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in writing from Egypt of a 
visit to some mummy caves near Osiout where 
hieroglyphic inscriptions are visible in the 
plaster or cement with which the rock was 
covered, says that a slight inspection con- 
vinced him that characters of identically the 
same shape and size, repeated so often, could 
only have been formed by blocks, probably 
of metal, dipped in paint, and pressed into 
the soft cement. “So I am convinced,” he 
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says, “ that printing was known in this style, 
as block-printing was in China, long before 
Guttenburg produced in the West his much 
more valuable invention of movable letter- 
printing.” 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 

Once a little girl, who loved her Saviour 
very much for having so loved her, came to 
her clergyman with some money for the mis- 
sionary society. He opened the paper and 
found eighteen shillings. 

“ Eighteen shillings, Mary! How did you 
getso much? Is it all your own?” 

“Yes, sir. Please, sir, I earned it.” 

“But how, Mary! You are so poor!” 

“ Please, sir, when I thought how He had 
died for me, I wanted to do something for 
Him, and I heard how money was wanted to 
send the good news out to the heathen.” 

“Well, Mary!” 

“ Please, sir, 1 had no money of my own, 
and I wanted to earn some. And I thought 
along time; and it came to me how there 
were many washerwomen that would buy soft 
water. So I got all the buckets and cans I 
could ; and all the year I have been selling 
the soft water for a halfpenny a bucket: that’s 
how 1 got the money, sir.” 

The clergyman looked at the little girl who 
had been working so long and so patiently 
for her Master, and his eyes glistened. 

“My dear child,” he said, “I am very 
thankful that your love for your Saviour has 
led you to do this work for Him. Now I shall 
gladly put down your name as a missionary 
subscriber.” 

“Oh, no, sir! not my name.” 

“Why not, Mary?” 

“Please, sir, I would rather no one would 
know but Him. If it must be put in, please 
write, ‘Rain from heaven.’” And so little 
Mary went away.—Juvenile Instructor. 


> — 


REASON CANNOT UNDERSTAND THE 
NEW BIRTH. 


I heard some time ago of some commercial 
travellers who went to hear a man preach. 
a came back to the hotel, and were sitting 
in the smoking-room talking, and they said 


that the minister did not appeal to their rea- 


son, and they would not believe anything 
they could not reason out. There was an 
old man sitting there listening, and he said to 
them, “ You say you won’t believe anything 
ou can’t reason out?” “No, we won't.” 
he old man said, “ As I was coming in the 
train yesterday, I noticed some sheep, and 
cattle, and swine, and geese, all eating grass. 
ow, can you tell me by what process that 
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same grass was turned into feathers, hair, 
bristles, and wool?” “ Well, no, we can’t 
just tell you that.” “ Do you believe it is a 
fact?’? “Oh yes, it is a fact.” “I thought 
you said you would not believe anything you 
could not reason out.” “ Well, we can’t help 
believing that; that is a fact we see before 
our eyes.” ‘ Well,” said the old man, “I 
can’t help but believe in regeneration, and a 
man being converted, thongh I cannot ex- 
plain how God converted him.” 
D. L. Moony. 


SINGING. 


Let me count up the songs of life that we 

Have sung together from the first till now : 
The simple baby-rhymes of bird and bee, 

Of sun and star, of stream and blossom-bough. 
The deeper music of our youth’s new song, 

In days when life looked wonderfully fair; 
When hearts were daring, pulses quick and strong, 
When woe was not, and joy was everywhere. 

The wilder strain of passion, smiles and tears, 
When love awoke with power to slay or save; 
The calmer melody of graver years, 
In minor key, like music by a grave. 
And now we have another song to learn, 
’Tis written for us, we but wait our turn, 


I often think this unseen, unsung song, 
With all its strangeness, will have notes we 
know ; 
And we shall hear its awful chords among 
The mingled music of our long ago. 
The simple snatches of our baby-rhymes ; 
The thrilling bars of youth’s triumphant strain ; 
The peals of melody, like wedding chimes, 
That bring our summer love-song back again. 
It may be this new song is hard to sing, 
But shall we grudge to learn it, who have 
grown 
Tired and voiceless in earth’s carolling, 
Yet fain would have some melody our own? 
And, though it is the song of death, we know 
That, singing it, to endless life we go. 


—All the Year Round. 


From The Christian Weekly. 
PRAYER OF THE NEW CONVERT. 


The following lines were sent to a young lady during 
the late Moody and Sankey revival. 


Still, dearest Lord, my helper be 
As Thou this day hast been, 

To keep from every error free, 
From every taint of sin. 


How sweet Thy visitations are 
Unto my sin-sick heart ; 

Long I have known Thy voice afar. 
But now right near Thou art. 


Still in each dark perplexity, 
In every evil day, 

Oh, may Thy truth my refuge be 
’Gainst all vain man may say! 
Still may Thy Spirit be my guide, 

My joy, my comforter, 
And of Thy word, howe’er belied, 
The sweet interpreter. 
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Still be it mine to know Thy will, 
And with Thy will accord ; 
Till it shall every grace instil 
In thought and deed and word. 


If still at times, half unawares, 
My wayward feet should stray, 
Remember, Lord, the earnest prayers 
Of this baptismal day. 


Still light afresh the secret flame 
Which now my heart inspires ; 

To glorify Thy hallowed name, 
E’en in my new desires. 


Let other ills my way betide, 
But leave me not alone ; 

Though I have long Thy grace denied, 
Still keep me for Thine own. 


Still let the shelter of Thy love 
Be my abiding-place ; 
Until, in brighter realms above, 
I’ll see Thee face to face. 
Phila. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 12th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—At a meeting held at Plymouth, 
it was stated that a communication had been sent to 
Lord Derby, expressing regret that no assurance had 
been given that the apparent apathy of the British 
Minister at Constantinople respecting the Turkish out- 
rages in Bulgaria would be investigated and properly 
dealt with; to which Lord Derby replied that the 
government would spare no efforts to ascertain the 
truth respecting the occurrences referred to, and would 
be ready, in common with other powers, to take such 
action as justice might require. A pamphlet has been 
issued by W. E. Gladstone on this subject. He says 
it is urgent, besides the termination of the war, first, 
to put an end to the anarchical misrule, plundering 
and murdering which desolate Bulgaria; second, to 
prevent its recurrence by excluding the Ottoman gov- 
ernment from adminis‘rative control not only in Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, but above all in Bulgaria; third, 
to redeem by these measures the honor of the British 
name, compromised in the deplorable events of the 
year. He entreats his countrymen to insist that the 
government shall work in this direction. On the 19th 
inst. Gladstone addressed a meeting of his constituents, 
held on Blackheath, on the Eastern question. In 
spite of heavy rain, the assemblage was estimated at 
12,000 persons. Resolutions expressing indignation 
at the Turkish atrocities were adopted. On the 11th, 
Earl Derby received two deputations on~this subject, 
one representing the workmen’s movement respecting 
atrocities in Bulgaria, the other the Workmen’s Peace 
Society. In his reply, he defended the English gov- 
ernment from the charge of indifference to the crimes 
committed, and denied that it was responsible for out- 
breaks of fanaticism among the Turkish populace. If 
the Turks, he said, believed that all Europe desired to 
drive them back into Asia, they would break out in 
excesses, prompted by revenge and despair, He be- 
lieved their trust in England’s desire to see fair play 
tended to prevent the war from becoming a religious 
ene. The relations between Turkey and her various 
subject races had been repeatedly modified, and might 
be again. As tothe future, the British government 
was doing all it could to securean armistice and peace. 
The changes to be made must depend upon the con 
certed action of all the powers. 

Subscriptions to the new United States 4% per cent. 
loan have been made in London to a large am ount. 

SPAIN.--A dispatch fron Matrid to London, on 
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| the 8th inst. announced that Wm. M. Tweed of New 
| York, who escaped some months since from the cus. 
| tody of the prison authorities of that city, had been 
| arrested in the port of Vigo, on the west coast of Spain, 

on board of a vessel from Cuba, and imprisoned in 

the fortress. It was understood that he would be de. 
| livered up to the United States authorities, at the re. 
| quest of the charge d'affaires, although no extradition 
| treaty exists between the two countries. 

The Spanish government has issued a circular rela- 
| tive to the complaints of Protestant ministers of the 
| order for the removal of signs, &c., from their schools 
| and places of worship. It claims that it is only en- 

forcing the article of the Constitution which forbids 
public religious manifestations, and that similar mani- 
festations by Roman Catholics are also forbidden. 

Turkey.—tThe written reply of Turkey to the prop- 
osition for an armistice has not yet been made public, 
but that government is reported to have verbally de- 
clined to agree to the proposal, saying that in the pre- 
sent military situation an armistice was opposed to its 
interests ; but at the same time it held out hopes of the 
speedy proposal of conditions of peace. In the nego- 
tiations going on between the powers, it is said that 
those which desire armistice also favor a conference 
for the regulation of all pending questions, while those 
which are for taking up peace preliminaries simultane- 
ously with an armistice, fear that a conference would 
rather delay than expedite a settlement. 

No important military proceedings are reported since 
last week’s account. The Turkish forces were said to 
be moving to out-flank the Servians at Deligrad. In 
Montenegro, hostilities have been vigorously com- 
menced in the northwest and southeast. In Bosnia, 
the Turkish forces are said to be confined tothe north- 
ern borders, the line of the Drina river, and the ex- 
treme south, the greater part of the province being free 
from their presence. 

DoMEsTicC.—A marked diminution in the number 
of immigrants arriving in New York is apparent. In 

, the first six months of 1875 the number was 56,414, 
while for the corresponding period of this year it was 
only 44,039. This result is partly due to local causes, 
but the business depression everywhere has had an im- 
portant iufluence. 

A riot occurred in Charleston, S. C., on the 6th 
inst., originating, it is stated, in a street attack by col- 
ored Republicans upon some: colored men who had 
been conspicuously active in the Democratic canvass, 
A small body of whites endeavoring to assist the party 
assailed, were overpowered, and the rioters held pos- 
session of one of the main streets for some time, but 
were finally dispersed by the police. One man was 
killed, and several wounded. As the militia was all 

, colored, many whites armed and organized avowedly 
for self defence, and much excitement prevailed, but 
no further serious conflict has occurred. Both the 
Governor and Mayor issued proclamations declaring 
their determination to preserve the peace and to protect 
all parties in the exercise of their political rights, ad- 
monishing all to obey the laws, and forbidding the 
presence of armed m:n in the streets. 

The Indian Commissioa to treat with the Sioux In- 
dians relative to a cession of the Black Hills, held 
their first council at Red Cloud Agency on the 7th 
inst. About 150 Indians were present, and expressed 
much pleasure at the arrival of the commission. The 
propositions made to them were that they should re- 
linquish all claims to that part of their reservation lying 

| west of the 103d meridian; the western boundary here- 
after to be constituted partly by said meridian and 
| partly by the branches of Cheyenne river; also tht 
| they relinquish all claim to all the country outside the 
| present limits of their reservation ; and that one article 
| of the treaty of 1868 be abrogated. The result was 
‘not published when this summary was prepared. 





